CHAPTER   THREE

Education

I.   Primary Education
(i) Voluntary Provision

THE characteristics that have distinguished the history
of English elementary education from that of all other
countries have been nothing less than the distinctive pecu-
liarities of English society itself.

In a land of monarchic government such as Germany,
uniform state systems of education were gradually established
at the expense of each parish by the princes of the age of
reason: an aristocratic country such as ours owed more to
the unsystematized voluntary generosity of the governing
class, supplemented by the smaller generosity and the greater
business enterprise of their middle-class allies, rivals, and
purveyors.

In a territory, the overwhelming majority of whose inhabi-
tants were of one and the same Christian denomination,
religion made for unity and uniformity; but in a nation like
ours that boasted or endured a dozen warring sects, religious
antagonism was at once a spur to educational advancement
and an impediment to the organization of a national system.
By these characteristics the evolution of elementary educa-
tion in England has been dominated.

The common school- of the eighteenth century was a private
venture. Parents who wanted their children to learn to read,
had to pay a few pence a week for them to be taught this
useful accomplishment. The custom of sending children to
such private schools was common in the more flourishing
parts of the country. The schools varied even more in
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